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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AT WAR 

BY SYDNEY BEOOKS 



It has been my good fortune during the past few months 
to watch at close range the reactions of American opinion to 
the stresses of the Great War. I landed in New York in 
October when Mr. Wilson was winning the Presidential cam- 
paign on the slogan that he had kept the United States out of 
it. I have stayed long enough in the country to see him get 
the United States into it up to the hilt. I am now assisting 
at the birth of the legend — soon to become one of the fixed 
points in American history — that nothing could have hap- 
pened except precisely when and as it did happen, that it 
would have been fatal for the United States to have declared 
war one moment before Good Friday, that the country was 
not attuned to it, was not ripe for it, at any earlier stage, and 
that a President of greater initiative and resolution and 
more given to forcing tactics would have impaired, and might 
even have disrupted, the unity of the nation. And in be- 
tween these developments I have studied as best I could the 
reflex action upon American views and sentiment of Mr. 
Lloyd George's rise to the British Premiership, of the peace 
drive which Mr. Wilson set on foot very soon after his re- 
election, of the Russian revolution, and of those nearer and 
more dramatic incidents that led first to the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations, then to the penning in of the Amer> 
ican merchant marine and finally, after successive outrages 
upon American ships and citizens, to war. Traveling and 
lecturing in the East, in New England, and on the outskirts 
of the Middle West, while these events were in progress, I 
have tried to find out what was being thought of them, and 
what impressions of opinion they were surprising out of 
the average man and woman. 

What I think has most struck me has been the gradual 
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awakening of the " plain people " to the realities of the 
German political character. I was a good deal in Ohio and 
Michigan after Count Bernstorff 's dismissal, after the pub- 
lication of the Zimmermann note, but before the declaration 
of war. Are Ohio and Michigan to be reckoned as forming 
part of the Middle "West? I do not know. But if they are, 
then the Middle West as a separate and distinctive section of 
the Union, with a point of view all its own, indifferent to the 
war, indifferent to preparedness, indifferent to what a New 
York paper called " the abstraction known as national 
honor," is and always has been simply a figment of the 
Eastern imagination. I had often doubted whether it really 
existed. I could never quite persuade myself that so robust 
and virile a portion of the United States, one that had 
responded with such emphatic resolution only a few years 
before to Mr. Roosevelt's leadership, was really as dead and 
as plethoric as my New York friends made out. That it was 
remote from the war and perhaps a shade over-engrossed 
in its own affairs, and rather too much preoccupied with the 
little State point of view, was true enough. But there are 
many other parts of the United States, and I dare say of all 
countries not actually in the war or on the very fringe of it, 
of which as much could truthfully be said. The tug of 
intimate, personal things is something that only a counter- 
strain of abnormal potency can resist. 

But the good people of Ohio and Michigan, as I went 
among them in February and March, seemed to me to have 
far more interest in the European struggle than the average 
Englishman or Frenchman would have in, let us say, a civil 
war in China. The men and women who one would expect 
to be pro- Ally in New York or Philadelphia or Providence 
were not less so in Toledo and Dayton and Saginaw; and 
if there was less general discussion of the war in the press, 
on the streets, at the dinner table, and in the railway cars, 
I found none of that pervasive apathy I had been led to 
expect. It was my own fault entirely that I should have 
been surprised. I ought to have known that New York is the 
worst of all possible watch-towers from which to spy out the 
currents of American emotion. I should have remembered 
that it knows about as much of its own hinterland as a 
Londoner of what is going on and being felt and thought in 
Manitoba. So far as I could judge all that Ohio and Mich- 
igan needed — all, indeed, that the whole of the United States 
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needed — was a lead. The ordinary citizen one encountered 
had, I found, been somewhat nettled by the assumption that 
he cared little for his country's security or good name; and 
to repeat in his presence that famous phrase about being 
too proud to fight was to evoke on the spot an outburst of 
most satisfying Americanism. Here and there one came 
across the trail of the professorial type of pacifist. One 
soon found that he could safely be left for local opinion to 
deal with. After the Zimmermann revelations, which unques- 
tionably unsealed many eyes, there was no room for any 
sort of doubt as to where the Middle West stood. People 
saw and said that Germany had become a world-nuisance 
which America would have to play her part in abating. But 
there was no war-fever. Indeed the student of national 
temper and psychology could hardly wish for a more strik- 
ing contrast than that between the America of 1917 and the 
America of 1898. The days that preceded the outbreak of 
the Spanish War were days of hectic flag-wagging and heed- 
less but at the same time idealistic ferment. I saw very 
little of all that when Mr. Wilson broke off relations with 
Germany or even when he summoned Congress to declare 
war. America has lived much in the last twenty years; 
and the poise and dignity of the national bearing during 
the past two trying months have been one of the most im- 
pressive features of the whole crisis. 

I was journeying from town to town in the Eastern 
States when Germany flung her challenge of unrestricted 
submarine warfare in the American face. Undoubtedly I 
seemed to detect a pretty wide belief that the President 
somehow or other would contrive to dodge the issue. The 
relief when he met it squarely with admirable restraint 
was literally intense. Men heard the news without passion, 
without a trace of jingoism or hysteria, but with a grave 
satisfaction. A fateful, a necessary step had been taken. 
People recognized both its necessity and its momentousness. 
They were elated that there had been no further beating 
about the bush. They felt that an unhappy and too pro- 
tracted chapter in American diplomacy had been closed and 
they were thankful to have done with it. Its consequences 
were canvassed eagerly but temperately and once more with- 
out a particle of belligerency. The main thing and the 
joyous thing was that the President had taken his stand. 
There seemed to be an instinctive feeling that he could best 
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be supported by emulating bis own calm steadfastness and 
waiting coolly for tbe sequel, whatever the sequel might 
prove to be. 

For a long while, as everyone remembers, there was no 
sequel. During the weeks when the country waited for an 
" overt act " and American shipping was tied up in the 
east-coast harbors and the Administration seemed at a loss 
how to proceed, and Germany was as plainly at war with the 
United States as the United States was plainly not at war 
with Germany, and a faction in the Senate added the last 
drop to the humiliation with which pretty nearly all the 
American people had watched the Congressional mishandling 
of practically every problem propounded by the war — during 
those weeks public opinion, so far as I could gauge it, grew 
anxiously and restively impatient. The hope of preserving 
peace had well-nigh vanished and there came in its place 
the fear that the United States instead of entering the war 
boldly and in a manner befitting the splendor of her 
position and prestige would be dragged, cuffed and kicked 
into it. Especially since the Russian revolution there set in 
a deepening realization that the submarine issue, after all, 
was not the vital issue, and that behind its shifting phases 
democracy and civilization itself were at grips with a des- 
potic barbarism. 

At the same time, and more perhaps in the Middle West 
than in the East, I noticed a general readiness to leave the 
whole problem in Mr. Wilson's hands. This tendency on 
the part of the American people to throw the entire respon- 
sibility for the conduct of foreign policy upon their Chief 
Executive and to confine their own share in international 
affairs to " standing by the President," is a phenomenon 
new in my experience of the country. Twenty years ago 
the nation swept Congress and the President before it and 
hurried on the war with Spain, and I have known since then 
question after question in which public opinion made itself 
sharply felt. But throughout the whole of the Mexican sit- 
uation and during the successive crises arising out of the 
war in Europe, the mass of the American people have simply 
accepted whatever line of action or inaction was imposed 
upon them by the White House. The idea that they had 
themselves some say in the matter had apparently vanished 
from their consciousness. In the East individuals like Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Root, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Beck, Mr. Robert 
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Bacon, Mr. Whitney Warren, Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
Mr. Coudert and Mr. Paul Cravath have spoken out valiant- 
ly and have formed leagues and associations for the more 
effective presentation of their views. But outside of New 
York and a few other coast cities, opinion has been quite 
content to take its cue from the President. The result has 
at times been singular, the more so as the President has 
repeatedly professed to be taking his cue from the people. 
With President and people thus politely waiting upon one 
another, the former fearing to lead lest he should find him- 
self without followers, and the latter anxious only that, in 
matters so far removed from their own spheres of interest 
and knowledge, they should do nothing to embarrass the 
head of the nation, a certain vacillation and uncertainty in 
the development of national policy has been inevitable. 
Great popular ignorance of internal questions, a deeply 
entrenched belief that nothing can really harm America, an 
atmosphere of secrecy at the White House such as no other 
democracy tolerates in the handling of its foreign relations, 
and the enormous difficulty, in so vast a country as this, of 
concentrating opinion, have together produced a condition 
of affairs which, when the President is not quite sure of 
himself and the people are even less so, is apt to end in a 
conspiracy for doing nothing. 

Certainly I got the impression that if in February and 
March the Middle West had been asked to give the President 
a lead, it neither would nor could have responded to the re- 
quest. The situation was beyond it. It had not the mate- 
rial for forming a judgment. Its inclination was all on the 
side not of giving a lead but of getting one. Clay in the 
potter's hand, it had no thought of being anything else. 
The President could have moulded it whichever way he 
pleased. Had he thrown a veil of resounding generalities 
over a policy of uncompromising pacifism and announced 
flatly that, though he had broken off diplomatic relations, 
under no circumstances would he go to war, a great body of 
Middle Western opinion would have rallied at once to his 
support. Had he set to work to rouse public opinion and 
give it a belligerent twist, a still larger body of opinion, in 
my judgment, would instantly have gathered round him. 
But as he chose to do neither, the news and sentiments of an 
uninstructed and leaderless populace were split into a hun- 
dred channels. It was only by standing back a little dis- 
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tance that one could see that these channels, or most of them, 
converged on a single point and would ultimately unite. 
The common sense of the average citizen told him that 
" armed neutrality " was merely a half-way house and not 
a permanent refuge. He could see from the moment of 
Count Bernstorff 's dismissal that the chances favored war. 
He looked forward to the prospect without enthusiasm, but 
with resignation. He knew that when the inevitable came 
it would be in spite of the President's most patient efforts 
to avert it. When American shipping was held up and the 
results were brought home to him in the congestion of the 
railroad service and when Germany began to prove on Amer- 
ican ships and American citizens that her threat of unre- 
strained murder on the high seas was no empty one, it was 
understood in Ohio just as clearly as in New York that the 
state of affairs was becoming intolerable, that the breaking- 
point was at hand, and that the honor as well as the interests 
of the United States called for decisive action. The Zim- 
mermann disclosures came just at the right moment to pre- 
cipitate the hardening conviction that Germany was an in- 
ternational mischief-maker, a pest that had to be made an 
end of, and that even in the Americas there could be no 
security until chastisement had induced a radical change in 
her temper and ambitions. 

One saw the workings of this conviction very clearly 
in the change of feeling towards the Germans and the pro- 
Germans in the Middle West. Up to the rupture in diplo- 
matic relations they had been tolerated with true American 
kindliness. After the rupture, though outwardly they were 
treated by their American friends and neighbors with care- 
ful politeness, they were made very sensible of a difference 
in the atmosphere. And the difference was marked enough 
to penetrate even their not over-sensitive skins and cow them 
into a discreet and silent retirement. There was hardly a 
whisper coming from the anti-Ally elements in the Middle 
West after the German Ambassador had sailed and Ger- 
many's dickerings with Mexico and Japan had been re- 
vealed. I was told wherever I went, and whatever kind of 
audience I was to address, that I could say what I liked, 
could paint the cause of the Allies and even Great Britain's 
contributions to it in the strongest colors I had on my palette, 
could pitch as hard as I pleased into Germany and her con- 
duct of the war, that not a single voice of protest or even 
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of expostulation would dare to make itself heard. All the 
likely objectors had run to earth and were lying as low as 
they could. They were having none too comfortable a time 
of it. When a German or a pro-German was around little 
hints would be dropped, little things would be said and done, 
that made him look up with a quite visible apprehension. 
Doubts began to cross his mind as to whether the limits of 
American good nature were not being dangerously neared. 
Visions of internment camps and even of lamp-posts would 
shape themselves before him with disconcerting frequency. 
As the days went on, each one bringing the ultimate collision 
so much the nearer, it would occur to him that his own posi- 
tion might be anything but secure the moment war was 
actually declared. He knew that when Americans, normally 
the most long-suffering people in the world, make up their 
minds to act, they act quickly and effectively. 

It was not merely that the country in whose interests 
they had been plotting had outraged American dignity, had 
murdered over two hundred American citizens and had 
hatched conspiracy after conspiracy against American in- 
terests. These things the ordinary citizen in the Middle 
West had put up with, though with a gathering indignation, 
as being perhaps the unavoidable incidents of a world at 
war. But what was stirring in the depths of his con- 
sciousness was, as I have said, the perception, incredible at 
first, then admitted, then passing through various stages of 
doubt or hazy belief, and finally crystallizing into a pretty 
firm persuasion, that Germany under her present rulers, in 
her present spirit, was like some hideous scourge of old, 
some immensely multiplied Black Death pestilence, and that 
in the face of it all peoples and Governments ought to unite 
on instant measures of sanitation. We in Great Britain 
waked to this conclusion some time ago. But it was only 
after much questioning and turmoil of spirit that Ameri- 
cans, especially in the Middle West, where the Germans 
have formed a large, industrious, kindly and stable element 
of the population, could be induced to accept it. Nothing 
but the brutal argument of the facts could have forced them 
to revise their old conceptions of the Germans of Germany 
or to grasp the simple truism that they have transformed 
themselves into the enemies of mankind. 

It was the growth of this perception that to me made up 
the supreme difference between the America that declared 
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war on Germany in April and the America that last Decem- 
ber was seeking the ways and means not only of ending 
this war but all wars. In December and even later Amer- 
icans were talking and thinking of peace as an early pos- 
sibility. They were discussing whether the conference 
between Germany and the Allies should be an open one or 
fettered by preliminary agreements. They did not see that 
a conference of any kind was hopelessly out of the ques- 
tion. They did not see that between Prussianism and 
democracy there could be no compromise and that one or 
the other had to go under. They did not see that the 
Prussian military system was to be uprooted before the 
ground can be prepared for any scheme of future peace, 
and that the war would go on, and ought to go on, till that 
end was completely and thoroughly achieved, and that any 
talk of a makeshift settlement by so much hindered its 
achievement, alienated the Allies, and encouraged the Prus- 
sian war-makers to hope that they might still by diplomacy 
save their skins, escape the penalties of their unparalleled 
crimes, and avert the downfall that otherwise most surely 
awaits them. We of the European world had a clearer 
vision because we had enjoyed far ampler opportunities of 
sizing up the character of Prussian power. We knew it to 
be unchanged since the days of Frederick the Great and in 
its essence unchangeable. We have felt in our own persons 
and fortunes the disturbances and unrest which have 
radiated from the presence in the center of Europe of a 
nation that for centuries has made conquest and encroach- 
ment and a fatuous creed of racial superiority the law of 
its being. We remember, far more vividly than Americans 
can be expected to remember, that Prussia within the last 
sixty or seventy years has fulfilled her primal instinct by 
first isolating and then striking down in succession Den- 
mark, Austria and France. We realize how imperative is 
our common interest in banding against her now when she 
has made a bloodier and yet more desperate bid for the 
mastery of Europe. And we are all alike convinced by an 
experience that goes deeper than reason that anything short 
of open and acknowledged defeat will mean for Germany 
merely the postponement of her ambitions and not at all 
the abandonment of her fundamental faith. It has all along 
been our view that to agree to an inconclusive peace is not 
only to connive at one of the most nefarious crimes in human 
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history but to condemn the world a generation or two 
hence to a repetition of the horrors it is experiencing now. 

"What I seem to have witnessed in the past month or 
two is the steady approximation of the American point of 
view to the European point of view. Americans realize at 
last that Prussia is not as other States and that Prus- 
sianism is a disease that will infect the whole universe 
unless it is stamped out. They no longer therefore talk 
peace or think it. They understand that if the world is 
ever to be remodeled on a saner and safer plan Hohen- 
zollernism and all it connotes must be destroyed; and that 
only when the Germans are convinced that militarism does 
not pay and that Prussianism is synonymous with disaster 
and humiliation will they be cured of that " will to power " 
which has penetrated their whole attitude towards life and 
morals and the scheme of international relations; and that 
they will be cured of that cancer of the mind and heart by 
one thing and one thing only — unmistakable defeat. Polit- 
ically the United States and the Allies in the prosecution 
of this war may remain separate until events, as they 
assuredly will, oblige them to make common cause at every 
point. But in sentiment, in objectives, in faith, in agree- 
ment as to what it fundamentally is that has to be done, 
they are one already. The President added a golden page 
to the literature of Liberty when he framed his address 
to Congress summoning it to war. There was not a line 
or a suggestion in it that all the Allied Governments and 
peoples would not enthusiastically endorse. 

Three times in her history has America struck resound- 
ing blows for liberty. On the first occasion she asserted 
a great political principle. On the second she made an 
end of human slavery on this continent. Now she is taking 
up arms to beat back a tidal wave of deharmonized tyranny 
that threatens the very fabric of civilization itself. Seeking 
nothing for herself, impelled by no lust of territory or con- 
quest, lured on least of all by any dream of military glory, 
America has entered the lists under the compelling power 
of her primal passion to serve and save the world at what- 
ever cost to herself. She has entered them, as we in 
Great Britain entered them, because duty and honor left 
her no alternative. She has entered them, as we also entered 
them, in the consciousness that she is fighting for the noblest 
causes that ever summoned a nation into the paths of war. 
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More than once in the past eighteen months I have heard 
Americans express doubts as to their country. They have 
doubted whether it was really a nation. They have doubted 
whether great ideals had not lost something of their power 
to appeal to the heart and conscience of the American peo- 
ple. Well, those doubts have been silenced not only by the 
President's address — an address that breathed the authentic 
spirit of liberty and the light of a brooding and dispas- 
sionate statemanship — but also by the spectacle that Amer- 
ica presents today, an unanimous nation, with all racial 
divisions healed, with all sections united, soberly, regretfully, 
with no touch of martial frenzy but with the grimmest deter- 
mination and with a large and quiet efficiency setting about 
the business of rescuing humanity from its present agony 
of chaos. One may be sure that those who founded this 
Republic and those who fifty odd years ago gave their all 
to preserve it, if they were alive today, would be proud of 
America and its people and its President. One may be sure 
that the grave soul of Washington and Lincoln's rugged 
and masterful spirit are hovering over this land today with 
benedictions on its new and greatest crusade. One may be 
surest of all that those who in Europe for the past two and 
a half years have been holding the fort of civilization wel- 
come to their ranks so splendid and redoubtable a defender. 
This war will test America through and through. It will 
test her efficiency, her political and industrial capacities, 
her power of handling big things in a big way. It will test 
the valor of her sons and the endurance of her daughters. 
It will test the national spirit of self-sacrifice and most of 
all, perhaps, will it test the national gifts of imagination. 
Tremendous results await the United States if she is to fulfill 
with credit to herself and advantage to the Allies the respon- 
sibilities she has shouldered. But I have known America for 
over twenty years and I have no fears. She will not only do 
her best ; she will, if need be, achieve impossibilities. And 
she will emerge from her ordeal a broader and nobler nation, 
purged from many weaknesses, and with the knowledge and 
the will of the power to play that larger part in the ordering 
of the world for which she was always destined and to which 
she is now committed. 

Sydney Bbooks. 



